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Oregonians rate 


M ost Oregonians believe the transporta- 


tion system in their community is about 
as safe as it was a year ago, and they give ODOT 
high marks for work to improve transportation 
safety, according to recently compiled surveys. 

Two surveys, conducted annually, measured 
opinions about numerous safety topics. About 
three out of five of those surveyed believe the 
transportation system in their community is as 
safe now as it was one year ago, a slight increase 
from previous survey findings. 

Three out of five participants evaluated the 
performance of ODOT as good to excellent for 
its efforts to reduce traffic crashes, injuries and 
deaths, according to Troy E. Costales, manager of 
the Transportation Safety Division. 

When asked what examples of unsafe driving 
behavior they observe most often, respondents 
reported: speeding (42 percent), running red 
lights/trying to beat yellow lights (25 percent), 
failure to use turn signals (18 percent), tailgating 
(17 percent) and talking on phones (16 percent). 

Costales noted that nearly two-thirds knew 
about changes to Oregon’ teen driving law, 
which started March 1. Many were able to list 
provisions of the new law. Nine out of 10 respon- 
dents said they support the new law. More than 
90 percent believe driver education should be a 
required course in all high schools. 

Respondents support various solutions to 
safety problems. More than 90 percent believe 
motor vehicle crashes are caused by driver error. 
They are slightly more likely to believe statewide 
funding for traffic enforcement should be in- 
creased (47 percent) rather than remain at the 
current level (41 percent). They also mention 
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drivers, 11 percent said drivers under age 
50 should be tested, 32 percent said drivers 
age 50 to 60 should be tested, and 37 
percent said drivers 61-70 should be tested. 


those surveyed said the same for over-the-counter 
medications that impair driving ability,” he 
added. 
Other survey findings include: 
> Nearly 60 percent of Oregonians surveyed 
oppose raising the 65 miles per hour speed 
limit on rural interstate highways. 
> Eighty-five percent of survey respondents 
approve of Oregon's laws requiring motor- 
cycle riders to wear safety helmets. 
> When asked about vision testing for older 


Both surveys were conducted this summer. 
Each consists of 1,000 completed interviews 
of citizens 16 years or older from all regions 
of the state. For more information or a copy of 
survey summaries, contact Walt McAllister at 
503/986-4187. (Written by Monte Turner, 
communications coordinator, 503/986-4180.) W 


Internal Audit Services provides impartial agency review 


S ay the word “audit” and people start 
running for the exits. For ODOT, auditing 
is not the income tax-related term most of us are 
familiar with. The department's newly reorga- 
nized Internal Audit Services is designed to 
improve efficiency, effectiveness and decision 
making within the department. 

Unlike traditional tax auditing or “bean 
counting,” internal audits are intended to provide 
organizational performance information to 
management to reduce risk and improve decision 
making as an objective, analytical service. Internal 
Audit Services does just that by conducting audits 


Auditors, Certified Public Accountants, Certified 
Information Systems Auditors, or Certified 
Government Financial Managers) or graduate 
degrees. To keep current in the profession, the 
auditors are required to attend professional 
auditing training each year, and are active in local 
associations, including the Institute of Internal 
Auditors’ Salem Chapter, where Senior Auditor 
Steve Hill serves as vice president. 

One key hallmark of the auditing profession is 
its independence. This means that ODOT’s 
auditors are required to report issues they find to 
the Audit Committee, even if an issue is bad news. 


and reporting the results to the ODOT Audit 
Committee. 

The committee meets quarterly and approves 
the annual plan of Internal Audit Services, as well 
as receives the final audit reports. The committee 
includes Director Grace Crunican, Executive 
Deputy Director Tom Lulay, Executive Deputy 
Director Mike Marsh, Chief Financial Officer 
Dave Tyler and DMV Information Systems 
Manager Tom McClellan. 

Internal Audit Services has a staff of seven 
professional auditors, all of whom hold either 
professional certifications (as Certified Internal 
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have been traveling throughout the state 

over the past few weeks, working with 
local elected officials and visiting various 
ODOT work sites and offices. It has been a 
delight to receive the compliments of people 
who have had dealings with the department, 
and to hear about what we are doing for 
them, and for all Oregon citizens. I am very 
proud to be your director and receive those 
comments that really belong to you. 

On Oct. 6, I rode the second Cascades Train 
on its inaugural run from Eugene to Portland, 
along with many folks who were instrumental 
in getting that new train. We rode to Portland 
and had a lunch meeting with a number of city 
and county council members, state representa- 
tives and senators from throughout the 
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Sharing the compliments 


Willamette Valley. It was a tremendous opportu- 
nity to visit with the folks who had worked very 
hard to secure this train during the last legisla- 
tive session, and to ride the new service. It’s 
really terrific. Congratulations to ODOT’s Rail 
Division on a job well done! 

I also had the opportunity to visit with 
ODOT and local officials as we came to- 
gether to officially open the new Eddyville- 
Cline Hill Section, celebrating the newest 
addition to U.S. 20. It’s a great road. Region 
2 and Technical Services are to be 
complimented for a wonderful job. 

Congratulations also to DMV. For more 
than 52 consecutive weeks, DMV’s Process- 
ing Services Group has been hitting all of its 
agency service level goals. It takes a lot of hard 
work on a wide variety of fronts to accom- 
plish this. DMV has done a great job of 
incorporating a high customer service stan- 
dard into every aspect of business. 

There are many more folks who have 
contributed to furthering ODOT’s mission, 
and providing great customer service. I really 
want to tell you what a great job you are 
doing for Oregonians. Thank you all, on 
behalf of the citizens of Oregon. 

As we approach the winter months and the 
rain, snow and ice appear throughout Or- 
egon, we tend to become more aware of the 
increased danger of road conditions. We 
think to remind drivers about those changes, 


Highway User Tax Revenue 
Bonds garner high ratings 


DOT’s first Highway User Tax Rey- 

enue Bonds offered for sale since 1987, 
received their highest ratings ever by three 
credit rating agencies. Proceeds from the 
$58.355 million bonds will go to the Local 
Street Networks Fund and the Access 
Management Fund, both approved during 
the last legislative session and part of 
Gov. John Kitzhaber’s Oregon Livability 
Initiative. 

The Series 2000 bonds received an Aal 
rating from Moody’s Investors Service, and 
Standard & Poor’s and Fitch rated the bonds 
at AA+. These rates are only one step below 
the highest municipal bond rating of triple- 
A, and exceeded the State of Oregon's 
general obligation ratings. 

John Fink of ODOT’s Financial Services 
indicated that the rating agencies consider 
several factors in assigning ratings. These 
include the diversity and stability of rev- 
enues, program and financial management, 
and the extent that revenues exceed debt 
service requirements. The high ratings also 
provided a lower interest rate to the depart- 
ment. The 5.299 percent interest rate is only 
slightly higher than rates on triple-A rated 
municipal bonds that were marketed at the 
same time as ODOT’s bonds. Each one- 
tenth of 1 percent reduction in the interest 
rate translates to about $800,000 in savings 
over the life of the bonds. 

Demand for the bonds was strong from 
both retail and institutional investors. About 


$15 million of bonds, or 26 percent, were 
sold to retail investors. Retail buyers are 
individual Oregon citizens who purchased 
the bonds in $5,000 increments. The 
interest earned on the bonds sold to retail 
investors is exempt from Oregon personal 
income taxes, and excluded from gross 
income for federal tax purposes. This 
double-tax exemption lowers the interest 
rate that retail investors are willing to accept. 

About $30 million in bond proceeds will 
be available to the Local Street Networks 
Fund, distributed to local government 
projects throughout Oregon. The projects 
are expected to provide a cost-effective 
means of reducing congestion on state 
highways by constructing improvements on 
local streets. The Oregon Transportation 
Commission approved 37 projects worth 
about $28 million at the September and 
October commission meetings. 

The Access Management Fund will 
receive about $20 million for access manage- 
ment projects to improve highway safety. 
The projects will limit and control access to 
state highways through the purchase of 
access rights, and the construction of medi- 
ans and other access-control features. A list 
of potential projects is being prepared for 
upcoming commission approval. 

The remaining proceeds will be used to 
pay the costs of issuing the bonds and 
constructing other modernization projects in 


ODOT’s construction program. W 


but we also need to renew our commitment 
to our co-workers, on the road, in the office, 
or anywhere we happen to be. 

I addressed the ODOT Safety Congress and 
the annual conference of the Alliance for 
Community Traffic Safety last month. In both 
meetings, I urged all of us to remember safety as 
the number one priority of the department. 

We had a terrific safety year in 1999, with a 
record low in fatalities. Unfortunately, we have 
about a 6 percent increase in traffic fatalities this 
year than we had by this time of year in 1999. 
The good news it that we are still down by 60 
fatalities from a 1998 comparable time frame. 

It is very important for each of us to own 
safety as our personal responsibility, whether 
it is for our particular jobs, or in any dealings 
we have with others. Every aspect of safety 
adds up to a total safety environment that 
helps to save lives, and prevent injuries for 
our employees and for the public. 

We are all very familiar with the work zone 
safety messages, with our attempts to increase 
the use of safety belts and decrease the incidence 
of drinking and driving. But safety is in every- 
thing we do, whether you are out on the high- 
way with traffic whizzing by at 65 miles per 
hour, or in your own office. Safety doesn’t stop 
with the department. You really need to make a 
commitment as an employee, as a supervisor, 
co-worker, and as a citizen to the safety of every- 
one. Together we can really make a difference. W 


ODOT starts 
second 
Willamette 
Valley Train 


Me than 170 government, community 
and business leaders throughout 
Oregon were “on board” for events in early 
October, celebrating the inaugural run of 
Amtrak’s newest addition to Amtrak Cascades. 

Beginning Oct. 6, Amtrak added a second 
daily round-trip train that departs Eugene at 
9:30 a.m. and arrives in Portland at 12:05 p.m., 
then departs at 5:30 p.m. for Eugene. Other 
daily service includes trains departing Eugene at 
5:45 a.m., and 12:24 p.m. Trains leave Portland 
for Eugene at 2:33 p.m. and 9 p.m. 

Passenger rail service is the backbone of the 
Oregon Transportation Network, a key feature 
of the Governor's Livability Initiative. The 
OTN will ultimately provide quality transporta- 
tion to all Oregonians, linking local transit, 
intercity bus and intercity rail in a seamless 
network. 

“We have been successful in realizing our 
vision,” said Claudia Howells, ODOT Rail 
Division manager, “because of the tremendous 
support from communities along the corridor 
and our partnerships with Union Pacific 
Railroad and Amtrak West.” 

In 1999, 565,000 passengers traveled aboard 
Amtrak Cascades, which diverted more than 31 
million miles of traffic from regional highways 
and prevented more than 717 tons of air 


pollution. W 


Geometronics Unit uses helicopters for aerial 
Photos, boosting safety and accuracy 


erial photos taken from helicopters are 

keeping ODOT surveyors out of traffic 
and providing more accurate images than 
possible from airplanes. 

During recent years, projects in urban areas 
have required a higher degree of accuracy for 
information provided by photogrammetry, 
according to Ron Singh, manager of the 
Geometronics Unit. The unit provides highly 
detailed maps and digital terrain models used 
by engineers to design construction projects. 
The information also is used by staff mem- 
bers in the Planning and Environmental 
sections. 

Photogrammetry is based on aerial photos. 
Pictures are normally taken from airplanes. 
But a 1,000-foot minimum flight level limits 
the accuracy of airplane photos. So the unit 
has turned to helicopters for work requiring 
more accuracy. They can fly as low as 300 feet 
above the roadway. ODOT started using this 
approach four years ago and each year finds 
more applications. The unit contracted to 
have four highway projects flown during the 
past few months, Singh said. 

Without helicopters, the only other choice 
would be to send ground survey crews to the 
sites. 

“Ground surveys disrupt traffic with lane 
closures and place crews dangerously close to 
moving traffic,” Singh said. 

In addition, some locations are hard to 
access by field crews, such as high traffic areas 
or rough, unstable sites, he pointed out. 

Helicopters and airplanes use the same 
type of large, specialized cameras. The cam- 
eras produce 9-inch-square negatives. How 
accurate are the helicopter images? Objects in 
photos can be measured within 1 centimeter 
of their exact location. 


“We've had contractors ask if we needed 
them to map the cracks in pavement,” Singh 
reported. 

Using data from a recent helicopter flight, 
one photogrammetry staff member was able 
to determine the height of power lines 
crossing I-5, keeping crews off the busy 
freeway. 

Before a helicopter or airplane flies a 
project, photogrammetrists plan the project 
with a flight path. They also place control 
targets (such as 12-inch to 48-inch wide 
crosses, tees or chevrons) on the edge of 
pavement or ground to provide specific 
reference points that will show in the photos. 

When they receive the results of the flight, 
staff members look at two overlapping photos 
at the same time using optical or digital 
instruments. Using calculations based on 
photo observations, they are able to deter- 
mine exact coordinates of any features visible 
in the photo. The features collected from the 
photos are placed in an electronic file creating 
a three-dimensional model. 

“Staff members have taken on the chal- 
lenges that new technology brings,” Singh 
said. “Invariably, with all the increased 
benefits of new technology, comes increased 
complexities and challenges. Without the 
perseverance and hard work of the 
Geometronics staff, we wouldn't have been 
successful with the new approaches.” 

Staff members’ ability to adapt to new 
tools and processes will be helpful in the 
future. The unit also is experimenting with 
other new technology and applications. 
Digital images have revolutionized the way 
aerial photos are used and distributed. 
Geometronics staff plans to perfect methods 
for using oblique photos — those taken from 


A three-year effort to increase safety and improve efficiency for motorists traveling between Corvallis 
and Newport ended last month when ODOT Director Grace Crunican presided over a ribbon cutting 
ceremony officially dedicating the new Eddyville to Cline Hill Section of U.S. 20. 

Lincoln County Commission Chair Don Lindly and Mayor Mark D. Jones of Newport joined Director 
Crunican in cutting the ribbon as part of the grand opening ceremony. 

The $18 million project began in October of 1997. It involved rebuilding a five-mile-long section of U.S. 
20 between Cline Hill Road and Eddyville that was notorious for its winding alignment and narrow, 
obsolete lanes. The new section features wider travel lanes, paved shoulders, a bike path and 11 new bridges. 

Hamilton Construction Co. of Springfield, Ore. was prime contractor for the project. 

About 40 local residents, local government officials and ODOT employees attended the event. 


an angle — to cover areas such as hillsides 
and landslides. They also have investigated 
use of LIDAR, which uses light beams as 
radar to measure features. For more informa- 
tion, contact Singh at 503/986-3033. (Writ- 
ten by Monte Turner, communications coordina- 


tor, 503/986-4180.) ¥ 


Internal Audit Services 


(Continued from page 1!) 


“This oversight function is very important 
since it gives management the information they 
need to make decisions,” said Chief of Internal 
Audit Services Drummond Kahn. “Without an 
internal audit function, a department might be 
without objective information.” 

The Internal Audit office undergoes a “peer 
review’ at least once every three years. The peer 
review is an exacting review of the office's 
procedures and audit reports, and is conducted 
by auditors from other states’ Transportation 
Audit Offices. 

Internal auditing is so important that the 
Legislature requires ODOT to conduct 
internal audits and to report the results to the 
director. ORS 184.639 mandates the internal 
audit activity within the department. 

“Tr’s important for ODOT employees to 
know that we don’t work in a vacuum,” said 
Kahn. “We work with the Secretary of State 
Audits Division, other state internal audit 
offices, the State Controller, and others to 
accomplish our work. We're here for ODOT, 
and we follow rules and procedures shared by 
all auditors in transportation departments and 
other government agencies nationwide.” 

Requests for specific audits can be discussed 
with Internal Audit Services, although new 
audits are formally approved by the Audit 
Committee at one of its quarterly meetings. To 
learn more about Internal Audit Services, call 


Drummond Khan, 503/986-4003. VW 


Recently completed Internal Audit 
Services reports include: 


> Areview of ODOT’s Financial 
Management System, with 
recommendations to improve 
oversight of transactions; 


> An audit of a management 
change within a DMV section; 


> An audit of ODOT’s oversight 
and administration of personal 
services contracts; 


> A feasibility study of partnering 
and a proposed merger between 
ODOT and a county road depart- 
ment; 


> Reports on field visits to DMV 
Field Offices, MCTD Registration 
Offices, and Project Managers’ 
Offices; and 


> Reviews of new or proposed 
technology initiatives within ODOT. 
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Compliance and respect — for both the letter 
and spirit of fhe law 


F rom Indian burial sites and underground 
storage pits to rural farmhouses and 
bridges, Oregon is rich in cultural resources. 
Every historic site and artifact tells in part a 
story about those who lived before us — 
what they ate and how they hunted, the tools 
they crafted, their religious practices and 
other customs. 

For nearly 30 years, ODOT has identified, 
researched and documented historic sites and 
structures throughout Oregon. Many are 
surprised to learn that 
ODOT is the largest 
single sponsor of ar- 
chaeological research in 
the state. Staff often gets ”¢ 1,400 vertical 
involved with highway ©!” (64 Wed 

. balusters) removed 
projects months or years 
before site work begins, 
and their research and 
documentation can be 
extensive. 

So, why is ODOT so 
involved with cultural 
resources? Because it is 
the law. Federal and 
state laws, many estab- 
lished in the 1970s, 
detail specific regulations ODOT must 
satisfy during transportation project devel- 
opment. All federally funded ODOT 
projects must be reviewed to determine if 
they will have effects on historically signifi- 
cant properties. The review can include 
historic districts, buildings, structures, 
objects and archaeological sites that are 
potentially eligible for the National Register 
of Historic Places (NRHP). Additionally, 


when a National Register-eligible resource is 
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during the project 
will be replaced with 
duplicates pre-cast 
offsite. Both existing 
and new concrete will 
be treated to present a 
uniform appearance. 
Keeney 1s overseeing 
the cultural resources 
aspects of the project. 


affected, ODOT must demonstrate that it 
explored all feasible alternatives for saving all 
or part of the historic property. 

It is imperative that ODOT follow the 
letter of the law, because much is at stake. If 
the required processes and reports are not 
completed correctly and on time, the Federal 
Highway Administration can delay or refuse 
the allocation of federal funds for the project. 

The Environmental Services Section 
oversees the agency's cultural resources 


regulatory compliance activities. The staff 
consists of Cultural Resource Specialists James 
Norman (also the team leader), Linda Dodds, 
Rosalind Keeney, Julie Osborne and Leslie 
Schwab. Archaeologists Hal Gard and Kirsten 
Anderson administer the archaeology compo- 
nent of the program. The qualifications of 
the staff are impressive, with four major 
books on Oregon’s history and architecture, 
legislative studies, and numerous articles for 
professional journals to their credit. 


Continued on page 5 


Cultural Resource Specialist Rosalind Keeney inspects a damaged pedestrian railing cap on the Willamette 
River Bridge on Ellsworth Street in Albany. The structure, designed by Conde B. McCullough and completed 
in 1925, is eligible for the National Historic Register. A $1.5 to 2 million project to rehabilitate the bridge, 
which includes repairs of the railing cap and a concrete overlay of the existing deck, will start in early-2001. 


Some transportation projects are history in the 
making — ODOT’s archaeology program 


Ff 


this project, archaeological 
investigations revealed significant 
Native American sites. The finds 
included remnants of Camas 
ovens, some as old as 4,000 years. 
Camas, a plant in the lily family, 
was an important food source for 
the native Kalapuya Indians, who 
used to bake the Camas in pits 
filled with wood and stones. 
Once baked, it was pounded into 
cakes and used as a winter food 
source and for trading. Had these 
sites not been discovered prior to 


Archaeological field technicians shift for artifacts during an excavation at 
Limpy Creek Bridge in Josephine County. The archaeological work was 
part of an environmental assessment required prior to the start of the bridge 
replacement project, which started in 1997. Remnants of a 4,000-year-old 
village and fishing site were found, and artifacts recovered indicated that 
the site was inhabited up to the Rogue River War (circa 1855). 


the project’s start, they may have 
been damaged and the history 
they contained lost forever. 

Sites like the ones discovered at 
the I-5 and Oregon 22 Inter- 
change project are not uncom- 


mon, according to Gard. More than 20,000 


KY day, more than 60,000 vehicles pass 
through the I-5 and North Santiam 
(Oregon 22) Interchange. Anyone routinely 
driving this route is well aware of ODOT’s $20 
million project to improve this section of 
highway. What they probably don’t know is that 
long before the first shovel touched the dirt on 


sites have been recorded to date in Oregon, 
but only 6 percent of the state has been 
surveyed. And, although Oregon’s human 
history spans 13,000 years, only the last 200 
years are documented in writing. 


“Archaeology is the link that helps us 
understand Oregon’s cultural history,” ex- 


plained Gard, who views his work as a combi- 
nation of science and knowledge. “We learn a 
lot about the past by what its inhabitants left 
behind.” 

Currently, Gard oversees about 100 projects, 
many of which involve working with biologists 
on wetlands projects. 

The primary goal of the archaeology 
program is preservation, and when ODOT 
considers a project site, that goal is weighed 
against traffic efficiency and safety. Sometimes, 
archaeological sites can be protected through 
simple design changes or work zone restric- 
tions. When a site is threatened, information 
about what is found on the site is recorded and 
preserved, even if the site cannot be saved. A 
detailed excavation and recording analysis of 
materials is made and documented through 
photographs, written word and analytical 
records of that site. 

The agency works with the Oregon State 
Museum of Anthropology, through an inter- 
agency agreement, to conduct fieldwork and 
analyses. Any affected tribal organizations and 
SHPO review all archaeological projects for 
compliance and concurrence. ODOT averages 
two data recovery operations and a dozen 
testing operations annually. W 
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Historic downtown restorations — enhancing 
the town’s economy, protecting its integrity 


| Bees town in Oregon is unique — its 
people, its buildings and its businesses 
make it so. When towns first formed, the pace 
was slow, the pedestrian was king and the 
downtowns were the major shopping areas. 
When automobiles drove onto the scene, 
things changed. Sidewalks narrowed, streets 
widened and land was paved for parking lots. 
Shoppers whizzed past the once bustling 
downtown districts on their way to superstores 
and shopping malls. The car became king. 

Now, everything old is new again. Many 
cities are restoring their downtown districts to 
their original look, in hopes of revitalizing the 
local economy. The focus once again is on 
pedestrians. 

When federal funds are used to revitalize 
downtown areas, ODOT is the authority for 
the distribution of monies and is held liable to 
ensure regulatory compliance. According to 
Cultural Resources Specialists Rosalind Keeney 
and Julie Osborne, the best time for ODOT to 
get involved with revitalization projects is early 
on — before the designers and architects are 


hired and the work begins. 


Cultural Resources caselodd increases — cominued from page 4 


Despite a shift in the agency's emphasis from 
modernization to preservation projects in the 
last few years, the staff has seen its caseload 
increase dramatically — from about 40 assigned 
projects to more than 300 — in the last four 
years. 

“ODOT’s grading, paving, widening and 
bridge preservation projects have increased, and 
our staff must review all of those projects,” 
explained Norman. 

Historic resources can include almost every- 
thing in the man-made environment that is at 
least 50 years old — structures like farmhouses, 
barns, pioneer wagon roads, older commercial 
buildings, Victorian-era mansions, and even 
such things as trailer parks and Quonset huts. 
Old auto garages, lumber mills, train depots and 
historic bridges fall into this category as well. 
Staff can be called upon to examine canal 
systems, historic markers and masonry features 
like rock walls, culverts and retaining walls. 

When a transportation project affects a 
historic resource, which is considered eligible for 
the NRHP staff meets with the project team to 
evaluate possible alternatives to avoid or mini- 
mize the effects. If the impacts cannot be 
avoided, a brief report is prepared that includes 


“Revitalization efforts should be done 
carefully and thoughtfully,” said Osborne. 

The restoration should reflect the era of its 
surroundings, and Americans with Disabilities 
Act requirements must always be considered. 
While many find cobblestone sidewalks 
attractive, for example, they are difficult to 
navigate when in a wheelchair, using a cane or 
pushing a stroller. Brick pavers and colored 
cement may add color and pizzazz to the street 
scene, but may not be historically accurate. 


the physical description, historic significance, 
boundaries, map and photographs of the 
historic resource. The report is submitted to the 
State Historic Preservation Office (SHPO), and 
there must be agreement as to what effect the 
project will have on the historic resource at one 
of three levels — no effect, no adverse effect, 
and adverse effect. 

If a project adversely affects an historic 
resource, mitigation to minimize the impacts is 
required if the resource will be altered or de- 
stroyed. ODOT and SHPO coordinate the 
mitigation efforts, which include public input. 
The result is a formalized agreement that must 
be signed by all parties involved, including any 
participating local jurisdictions. 

The magnitude of mitigation varies. The 
most common form is large-format archival 
photographic documentation of the historic 
resource, prepared to the standards of the 
Historic American Engineering Record, and 
submitted to the collections of the Library of 
Congress. In some cases, a commemorative sign 
or display is required and erected on or near the 
site of the historic resource. In other cases, like 
the Alsea Bay Bridge in Waldport, the mitiga- 
tion is more elaborate. The bridge, designed by 


The City of Lakeview in south-central Oregon is working on a 
streetscape project in its historic downtown district. These two 


ODOT staff helps cities develop revitaliza- 
tion strategies that consider pedestrian path- 
ways, traffic patterns, lighting, trees, awnings 
and window coverings. Even street furniture 
and features, such as fountains, clocks, benches 
and lighting features, can impact the look, feel 
and functionality of downtown districts. 

“While a city’s goal for revitalization is to 
bring business back to its downtown district, 
ours is to help them do so without forsaking 
the town’s integrity and features that make it 
unique,” said Keeney. W 


computer-enhanced photographs of Main Street were designed 
to demonstrate just two of several possible options available. 
The photograph on the left depicts the street with the addition 
of awnings, historic lampposts, benches, hanging flower baskets 
and scored concrete sidewalks. The other photograph shows 
further enhancements — trees, additional awnings, planters 


and curb extensions (a traffic-calming feature). 


Conde B. McCullough and completed in 1936, 
had to be replaced due to damage caused by the 
salty coastal environment. Renovation would 
have added only 25 years of life to the structure 
and would have cost nearly as much as building 
a new one. To mitigate the loss of the historic 
bridge, ODOT built the $400,000 Alsea Bay 
Bridge Interpretive Center, located at the south 
end of the new bridge built in 1991. Addition- 
ally, two of the original pylons, spires and some 
railing from the historic bridge were incorpo- 
rated into the wayside at the end of the new 
bridge. While the original bridge is gone, its 
memory and importance to Oregon and 
transportation live on. W 


For more information about ODOT’s 
Cultural Resources Program, contact James 
Norman at 503/986-3514, or visit their 
Web site at www.odot.state.or.us and select 
Environmental Services. 


Written by Jayne Stewart, strategic communti- 
cations coordinator, with contributions from 


John Kazmeirski, ODOT video producer. 


Downed trees become “fish logs” in Agency Creek 


[ee year's blowdown has turned into this 
year's boon for fish in Agency Creek, a 
small coastal stream that meanders along 
Oregon 22 west of Grand Ronde. 

ODOT, with the cooperation of Yamhill 
County and several state and federal agencies, 
recently completed an embankment restora- 
tion project that not only repaired a badly 
eroded section of roadbed, but enhanced the 
stream environment for fish as well. 

“This project was an excellent example of the 
good things that can happen with a little 
cooperation,” said Jack Lee, assistant District 3 
manager. “We received great cooperation not 
only from within ODOT, but from the numer- 
ous state and federal agencies we had to deal 
with to complete this work.” 

The need for the project developed during 
the 1999 Thanksgiving Floods, when travel- 
ers noticed that the floodwaters were eating 
away a substantial portion of the embank- 
ment and roadbed of the highway. Eventually, 
the washout reached the edge of the pave- 
ment. Even though the highway was in 
District 4, District 3 forces volunteered to 
take on the project since District 4 also had to 
reopen U.S. 101, U.S. 20 and Oregon 18. 

Maintenance crews installed a temporary 
rock spur to support the damaged section of 
embankment and prevent further erosion. 
Then the district worked with Technical 
Services Section to design a “bio-engineered” 
repair. Bio-engineering means to design 
projects that place an emphasis on protecting 
natural surroundings such as streams, fish, 
wildlife and vegetation. The object of the 
Agency Creek project was to come up with a 
plan that not only assured the stability of the 
roadbed, but improved fish habitat. 


“We spent a lot of time to come up with a 
design that was acceptable to all the agencies 
involved,” said Lee, “and the result was a 
design that fully met our needs and theirs.” 

Lee added that the bio-engineered design 
was a big help in obtaining the permits from 
outside agencies, such as the Oregon De- 
partment of Fish and Wildlife, Division of 
State Lands, National Marine Fisheries 
Service and the Army Corps of Engineers, 
necessary to repair the embankment. 

This project also became a case study 
example for monitoring by the Streambank 
Leadership Team committee as well as others 
within the department who are working on 
streamlining the environmental processes and 
examining appropriate funding sources for 
these types of projects. 

ODOT’s Hydrology Section finished the 
design in July and the district received the 
final permits in early October. 

The project involved temporarily channel- 
ing the stream away from the work zone and 
removing any fish out of the work area. 

“Randy Reeves of the Oregon Department 
of Fish and Wildlife supervised this portion 
of the project,” said Lee. “He used a small 
electrical grid to temporarily stun the fish, 
which would then float to the surface so he 
could move them to safer waters.” 

Once the fish were removed and the 
stream rechanneled, the crew repaired the 
streambank. The process involved not only 
placing large bounders on the bank, but also 
placing “fish logs” — large trees with intact 
rootballs — along the streambank. 

“This was the ultimate recycling project,” 
said Lee. “The trees came from a stockpile at 
the Baldock Rest Area. These trees were blown 
down during the Thanksgiving storms last year. 


Region 4 continues fight against 
invasive noxious weeds 


rying to get the upper hand on noxious 

weeds is a yearly battle for ODOT’s 
maintenance crews. David Culver,-Ross Chrz, 
Mike Keys and Matt Williams fight noxious 
weeds for District 10 in central Oregon. The 
district spends about $100,000 a year and 
dedicates at least 40 hours a week from April 
to September to gain control of invasive 
vegetation. 

Noxious weeds reduce sight distance along 
highways, destroy natural vegetation, spread 
to other areas and in some cases grow right 
through the pavement. These pavement 
attackers, such as Salt Grass and Poverty 
Stump Weed are not intimidated by asphalt. 

“You can put 8 inches of fresh asphalt 
concrete over the tops of these weeds and 
think you have seen the last of them — until 
next year that is,” said David Culver, highway 
maintenance specialist with the Sisters Crew. 
“There are areas around Valley Falls where I 
have seen weeds 6 to 8 inches high growing in 
the middle of the highway.” 

ODOT maintains bare ground 8 feet from 
the edge of the roadway. The noxious weed 
program is a requirement by state law to 
prevent noxious weeds from producing seed. 

Yellow Star, Russian, Spotted and Diffuse 
Knapweeds are the main culprits that 
threaten areas along highways in central 


Oregon. To remove the harmful, unwanted 
vegetation, maintenance crews spray, mow 
and pull weeds by hand. Spraying is the most 
cost effective way to get rid of noxious weeds. 
Specific chemicals are used depending on the 
area and the particular plant. 

Developing partnerships are helping to 
gain control of noxious weeds. Jefferson and 
Crook counties and Watershed Councils are 
joining ODOT in the fight. Culver gives 
credit to the Weed Boards and Watershed 
Councils for their efforts. 

“Since the development of County Weed 
Boards and Watershed Councils, we deal with 
fewer problems of weeds traveling back and 
forth across right of way boundaries,” said 
Culver. “It’s also nice to see the Oregon Depart- 
ment of Agriculture award grants to the various 
counties and other weed fighting groups to 
fight weeds along our rights of way boundaries. 
We at ODOT support their efforts.” 

Maintenance crews are using a program 
called Species Management where certain 
types of weeds are identified and plans are 
developed for eradication. “This works out 
well because the budget doesn’t allow us to go 
after everything,” added Culver. “This helps us 
to categorize what those species are and then we 
go after them.” (Written by Dan Knoll, Region 4 
information representative, 541/388-6224.) W 


In earlier years, we would just have had a 
contractor cut them up for the timber — except 
for the rootballs. The rootballs would have gone 
to landfills. Instead of doing that, we saved them 
for just a situation like the Agency Creek project. 
The rootballs make great fish habitat.” 

Once the trees were in place and the slope 
repaired, the embankment was wrapped with a 
geo-textile material to provide additional stabil- 
ity, covered with soil, seeded with native grasses 
and covered with cocoa mats. The mats will 
provide additional stability for the slope while 
the vegetation takes root and also will prevent silt 
from entering the stream. 

“This was a great project,” said Lee. “We were 
able to work together with a number of agencies 
to come up with a great design, then we were 
able to put that design in place in a way that had 
minimal impact on the environment. Our 
thanks go out to the many within ODOT who 
helped District 3 on this project and to those 
within District 3 who worked on the weekend 
to complete the job.” (Written by Dave Davis, Region 
2 information representative, 503/986-5845.) W 


Sno-Park permits 
required 
Nov. 15 


LD: o you like to play © 
in the snow, oo by 
snowboard or 
snowmobile? As 
fall quickly turns 
to winter, it’s 
not too soon _//” 
to Esa oe 


~ 


fy 


and snow ae areas. Bach of bes : areas is 
posted with signs identi ying ‘them as a Winter 
Recreation Area. If you park j in a Sno-Park 
between Nov. 15 and April 30, youll need a 
valid Sno-Park permit displayed on the wind- 
shield of your vehicle. 

Oregon honors Sno-Park permits issued in 
Washington, California and Idaho, and Oregon 
permits are honored in those states. However, if 
your vehicle has Washington plates, you must 
have a Washington permit to park in a Wash- 
ington Sno-Park. Parking in an Oregon Sno- 
Park without a permit may bring a $30 fine, so 
be sure to buy a permit and display it on your 
vehicle. 

The revenue collected from Sno-Park permit 
sales primarily pays the cost of plowing snow in 
the parking areas. A seasonal Sno-Park permit 
costs $15, a three-day permit is $7, and a daily 
permit is $3. Sno-Park permits are available at 
local DMV offices and from permit agents at 
winter resorts, sporting goods stores and other 
retail outlets. Agents are allowed to charge an 
additional service fee for each permit they sell. 

According to a recent survey, seasonal Sno- 
Park permits are used more than 13 times a 
winter. Therefore, a seasonal permit would give 
savings for average Sno-Park users of $24 
compared to buying daily permits. Additional 
information on the Sno-Park program and the 
areas designated as Sno-Parks is available on the 
Internet at www.tripcheck.com. Then click on 
Winter Travel Info. W 


Ba itions 


As of September. Compiled from Department of 
Administrative Services personnel data by Human 
Resource Program Services. 


Appointments 


Harry Bates, transportation maintenance specialist 2, 
Cascade Locks. 

Anthony Branco, office specialist 1, Salem. 

Deena Brooks, word processing technician 3, Salem. 

Kathryn Bunch, transportation services representa- 
tive 2, Portland. 

Christopher Bush, transportation maintenance 
specialist 2, Clackamas. 

Robin Custer, program technician 1, Salem. 

Elinor Derrick, data entry operator, Salem. 

Brenda Gleffe-Williams, data entry operator, Salem. 

Christopher Henson, transportation engineer 1, 
Salem. 

Michelle Howard, data entry operator, Salem. 


Sei award 
40 years 


Frances Neavoll, program technician 2, Salem. 


35 years 


Wayne Ivie, principal executive/manager C, Salem. 


25 years 


Mary Bray, transportation services representative 
2, Klamath Falls. 

David Manus, right-of-way agent 1, Portland. 

Stephen Odell, transportation maintenance 
specialist 2, Steamboat. 

Vearl Wichert, transportation maintenance 


specialist 2, Grants Pass. 


20 years 


David Ammons, principal executive/manager B, 
Hermiston. 

Gwendolyn Banks, office specialist 2, Salem. 

Catherine Barker, program technician 1, Salem. 

Teddy Creason, transportation maintenance 
specialist 2, Sisters. 

Randall O’Connor, transportation maintenance 
specialist 2, Detroit. 

Linda Roberts, office specialist 2, Salem. 

Robert Sork, principal executive/manager B, Portland. 

Raymond Udey, transportation maintenance 
coordinator 2, The Dalles. 


15 years 


Laurie Anderson, program technician 1, Salem. 

Dan Bacon, transportation maintenance coordinator 
2, Portland. 

Norma Baggenstos, governmental auditor 1, Salem. 

Christine Blevins, transportation engineer 2, Roseburg. 

James Brooks, transportation maintenance 
specialist 2, Mitchell. 

Kevin Brophy, transportation engineer 1, Salem. 

Coke Buchanan, transportation maintenance 
coordinator 2, LaPine. 

Tami Chamberlain, motor carrier enforcement 
officer 1, La Grande. 

Keith Clark, motor carrier specialist 1, Eugene. 

Norman Cooper, motor carrier specialist 2, Portland. 

Kenneth Dodd, transportation maintenance 
specialist 2, Bend. 

Roy Evens, transportation maintenance specialist DE 
LaPine. 

Mark Fletchall, trades/maintenance coordinator, 
Salem. 

Terry Gardner, transportation maintenance coordi- 
nator 2, Moro. 


Angela Kargel, transportation engineer 1, Springfield. 

Lillian Lee, information systems specialist 5, Salem. 

Raymond McKenna, information systems 
specialist 7, Salem. 

Kathleen McMullen, principal executive/manager E, 
Astoria. 

Randy Miltier, motor carrier enforcement officer 1, 
Ashland. 

Christopher Mongere, transportation engineer 1, 
Salem. 

Janie Olson, program technician 2, Salem. 

Kenneth Parsons, information systems specialist 4, 
Salem. 

T Wu Phuong, transportation engineer 1, Portland. 

Mauro Pinzon, transportation services representa- 
tive 1, Portland. 

Robin Rickard, principal executive/manager E, 
Salem. 

Verniece Rowden, office specialist 2, Medford. 

Bart Rummel, engineering specialist 2, Astoria. 

Robert Torkelson, principal executive/manager B, 
The Dalles. 


Victor Graham, motor carrier enforcement officer 
1, Farewell Bend. 

Dianne Hillman, office specialist 1, Salem. 

Jeanette Kloos, planner 3, Portland. 

Carol Lewin, office assistant 2, Salem. 

Timothy Lollar, transportation maintenance 
specialist 2, Shady. 

David McKane, principal executive/manager E, 
Salem. 

Mary Moty, office specialist 2, Klamath Falls. 

Darrel Patzer, motor carrier enforcement officer 1, 
Farewell Bend. 

Gary Smith, transportation maintenance specialist 
2, Davis Slough. 

Lee Sparks, principal executive/manager C, 
Roseburg. 

Clarence Treadway, transportation maintenance 


specialist 2, Madras. 


10 years 


Richard Bailey, graphic artist 2, Salem. 

Jack Collins, Jr., transportation maintenance 
specialist 2, Parkdale. 

Terrell Cook, transportation services representative 
2, Salem. 

Theresa Green, office coordinator, Salem. 

Darcy Halter, transportation services representa- 
tive 1, Salem. 

Lori Hines, transportation maintenance coordinator 
1, Meacham. 

Donald Huberd, transportation maintenance 
specialist 2, Hermiston. 

William Lillebo, right-of-way agent 1, Bend. 

Greg Morris, transportation maintenance specialist 2, 
Portland. 

Richard Munford, planner 2, Salem. 

Darrin Neavoll, principal executive/manager B, 
Canyonville. 

Dennis Pace, associate transportation engineer, 
Corvallis. 

Nikki Parke, engineering specialist 2, The Dalles. 

David Pshigoda, transportation maintenance 
specialist 2, Bend. 

Delmas Raymond, transportation maintenance 
specialist 2, John Day. 

Frank Reading, transpor- 
tation engineer 1, 
Hermiston. 

Barry Vencill, transporta- 
tion maintenance 
specialist 2, Elgin. 

Mark Winslow, transpor- 
tation maintenance 
specialist 2, Condon. 


Bieaces Neavoll 


Retirements 


Pearly Brown, engineering specialist 3 with 
Region 5, Ontario, retired in October after 
nine years of service. 

Murray Colwell, associate transportation 
engineer with Region 4, Klamath Falls, retired 
in October after 30 years of service. 

John Oliver, transportation services representa- 
tive 2 with DMV, Beaverton, retired in 
September after 20 years of service. 

Larry Schoening, transportation operations 
specialist with Region 4, Bend, retired in 
September after 36 years of service. 

Mary Thompson, office specialist 1 with DMV, 
Salem, retired in October after nine years of 
service. 


Promotions 


James Adams, engineering specialist 2 to engineer- 
ing specialist 3, Milwaukie. 

Lisa Butts, office specialist 2 to transportation 
services representative 2, Salem. 

Nai Wei Chi, associate transportation engineer to 
transportation engineer 1, Portland. 

Mary Cox, transportation services representative | 
to transportation services representative 2, Salem. 

Steve Coxen, transportation engineer 1| to principal 
executive/manager C, Troutdale. 

Craig Daniels, administrative specialist 2 to 
program technician 2, Salem. 

Daniel Dority, information systems specialist 5 to 
information systems specialist 6, Salem. 

Bradley Grimm, associate transportation engineer 
to transportation engineer 1, Astoria. 

Danielle Hamilton, office specialist 1 to office 
specialist 2, Salem. 

Jon Heacock, transportation engineer 2 to principal 
executive/manager D, Bend. 

Ruthann Heaton, principal executive/manager A to 
principal executive/manager C, Baker City. 

Joy Honeywell, office specialist 2 to program 
technician 1, Salem. 

John Lingerfelt, information systems specialist 5 to 
information systems specialist 6, Salem. 

Peter Mallord, information systems specialist 6 to 
information systems specialist 7, Salem. 

Scott Morrison, transportation engineer | to 
transportation engineer 2, Salem. 

Linda Rolph, office specialist 1 to office specialist 2, 
Salem. 

Judith Rowan, transportation services representative 
1 to transportation services representative 2, Salem. 

Dennis Rupp, transportation services representative 
2 to transportation services office leader, Madras. 

Juanita Sanchez, executive support specialist 1 to 
executive support specialist 2, Salem. 

Wendy Stams, office specialist 1 to office specialist 2, 
Salem. 

Jessy Toews, information systems specialist 4 to 
information systems specialist 5, Salem. 

Scott Young, associate transportation engineer to 
transportation engineer 2, Salem. 


Obituaries 


Ben Alley, retired from ODOT in 1992, died 
Oct. 14, in Cornelius. He was 70. 

Rod Johnston, Region 2 assistant safety and health 
manager, died Oct. 15, in Salem. He was 51. 

Fred Luikart, retired from Grants Pass Maint., died 
Oct. 29, in Grants Pass. He was 79. 


Murray Colwell - October 


/ 


Wayne lvie 


Partnership trains quality control fechnicians 


series of classes that started this fall 

marks the fifth year of a partnership 
between ODOT and the Asphalt Pavement 
Association of Oregon to train quality control 
technicians working for contractors on state 
construction projects. 

The partnership resulted from ODOT staff 
cutbacks in the mid-1990s. To get the work done, 
the department required contractors to provide 
quality control technicians. To assure the work met 
department standards, ODOT established training 
and set standards that technicians must meet. 

The arrangement brings about 300 contractor 
staff members each year to APAO’s facility east of 
Salem for classes and testing. Besides classrooms, 
the facility includes a laboratory, eight trailers 
identical to those used on construction sites, and a 
building containing samples of soil, gravel and 
pavement. 

“We try to make everything here as close to 
actual field circumstances as possible,” said Sean 
Parker, ODOT’s construction training coordinator. 
Parker, APAO Director of Training Gary Thomp- 
son, and ODOT’s quality assurance coordinators, 
team teach six separate courses available to contrac- 
tor employees. The courses allow technicians to 
assure that soils and base materials, such as gravel, 
have been prepared according to ODOT engineer 
specifications. Students also are taught to judge 
whether asphalt —both at the hot plant where it’s 
produced and after it’s put on the road — meets 
ODOT’s standards. 

The courses last from three to seven days. Some 
employees get certified in more than one discipline, 
and a few have completed all six classes, Parker said. 
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Contractor quality control technicians learn processes that 
assure materials meet ODOT specificiations. 


Certification must be renewed every three years. 

In addition to contractor employees, several 
ODOT staff members take the classes. Region 
quality assurance team members and quality 
control compliance specialists from project man- 
ager offices take five of the courses. Region quality 
assurance coordinators complete all six classes. This 
allows ODOT quality assurance staff to review the 
work of contractor employees and serve as advisors. 

“The goal of our training is to develop not just 
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‘testers,’ but technicians who can analyze a prob- 
lem and help fix it,” Parker said. 

Parker has filled the training coordinator 
position for about a year and a half. He spent six 
years as a quality control compliance specialist in a 
Eugene ODOT project manager office. He also 
worked eight years with New Mexico's transporta- 
tion department as an inspector. Only a few short 
classes occur in the summer. That gives Parker a 
chance to keep his own skills sharp by serving as a 
troubleshooter on projects. 

He’s also responsible for monitoring and 
evaluating the entire training program. A steering 
committee with representatives from the Federal 
Highway Administration, the Construction 
Section, and region and project manager offices 
helps guide the program. Parker works with other 
Western states to standardize training and stan- 
dards. 

“The construction industry does a good job,” 
Parker said. “There are very few cases of abuse or 
problems,” he noted. 

Thompson echoes Parker's evaluation of the 
partnership. And he should know — he worked 
as ODOT’s pavement materials engineer for seven 
years prior to joining APAO. 

“When ODOT transferred the responsibility to 
contractors, APAO knew that our members 
would be paying for the training,” Thompson 
said. “We wanted to make sure that the cost 
would be reasonable. I think we have the lowest 
cost in the nation for equivalent training.” 

For more information, contact Parker at 
541/686-7976. (Written by Monte Turner, commu- 
nications coordinator, 503/986-4180.) W 


